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ANNUAL MEETING 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American 


Classical League will be. held in Chicago on July 5, 
1933. This meeting will be held in connection with the 
summer meeting of the National Education Associ- 
ation. A forenoon session will be devoted to business. 
The program of the afternoon session, which will be 
open to the public, will consist of papers and addresses 
on topics of interest to teachers of the Classics. Both 
sessions will be held at the Stevens Hotel or at some 
place conveniently near the Stevens to be announced 
later. 


W. L. Carr, President 


MORE MAIORUM 


A renaissance of Latin as an everyday language 
seems to be under way at Rome. Hotels, barbers’ 
establishments, and stores are budding forth with Latin 
signs, notices, and advertisements. Latin is once again 
tendirs to h-come the language of the Roman plebs. 
Barbers, accustomed hitherto to French designations, 
have at last rebelled and have now adorned their shops 
with Comae Barbaeque Tonsor. One barber, specializing 
in . vir washes, announces: Officina Comis Abluendis. A 
manicurist displays a sign: Magister Manibus Curandts. 

Deferred payments are invited in the phrase: Sub- 
notatio in Mensem. A hotelkeeper, proud of his busi- 
ness, puts up a sign: Aedes Primi Ordinis. Another 
declares: Frequentata ab Eminentissimis Cardinalibus et 
Clarissimis Praelatis. Another says: Cubicula cum 
Singulis Balneis. In a restaurant we find the notices: 
Amplissima Atria pro Convivits, and Mediocria Pretia. 

An ecclesiastical tailor styles himself: Praebitor Sacri 
Palati Apostolici. In a certain bank the notice Litterae 
Bancariae indicates letters of credit. In one restaurant 
in Rome all the rooms are covered with Latin in- 
scriptions from Horace, Ovid, and Catullus, and even 
the wine is brought in a genuine Roman amphora. 


Contributed by Harry E. WEDECK 
Seward Park High School, New York 


LATIN ALSO IS A LANGUAGE 


The following excerpts from a recent speech of ALICE 
CLarK before the Latin teachers of the senior high 
schools of Washington, D. C., were contributed by 
MivpreD Dean, Head of the Department of Latin. 

What is a language? Language is our means of 
transfer of thought. Translation is transfer; etymo- 
logically, the words are really the same. There is no 
language unless there is thought. Children talk and 
make mistakes, but we let them go on talking; and we 
do not confine them to the study of single words. The 
real interest lies in the exchange of thought. In trans- 
lation the teacher is the interpreter of both languages 
involved and helps the children to get the thought from 
one language into the other correctly and vividly. 

If I am a master workman, I will not lose sight of my 
job through interest in my tools. Subjunctives, in- 
finitives, periphrastics are delicate tools, but their real 
purpose is to get the gold of thought out of the ore of the 
other language. If we forever polish the tools and 
arrange them in rows, we shall never get the precious 
metal. We must begin to dig into the ore for the 
thought; and digging should begin the first day and con- 
tinue every day. The pupil’s attitude should be, “‘Did I 
get the exact thought of Cicero in the sentence, and 
did I put his thought across to my fellow students 
truthfully in all its shades of meaning?’ But this em- 
phasis on the thought cannot begin in the upper se- 
mesters unless it has had much practice from the first. 
We always begin the class meeting from the earliest day 
with greetings in Latin and a sentence or two about 
the weather. It creates the language atmosphere in 
the class. Last week we had a fine chance for talking 
about the weather. We said: Ningit. Ninxit. Nix 
alta estin vis. Arbores sunt albae. Nix in tectis, in viis, 
incarris est. Tecta, templa, aedificia omnia nive teguntur. 

I have been trying an experiment with my classes, 
asking them to bring into class every day an original 
sentence to hand in to me, using words they already 
have, and expressing something out of their own ex- 
perience. They are marked on the correctness of the 
Latin and the originality of the sentiment. Some of 
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the children have brought in very interesting sentences. 
A 9A pupil just before Christmas handed in: Liberi 
sunt laeti quod multa dona habebunt. A 12th grade 
pupil wrote a few days after marks were distributed: 
Gratias multas tibi ago, quod notam optimam mihi dedisti. 
To this I of course replied: Tu notam bene meruisti, non 
tibt dedi. Another senior who had borrowed a book 
from me wrote: Me paenitet librum quem mihi dedisti 
me nondum legere potuisse, sed tibi eum mox reddam. 
Another senior dropped into poetry : 


Nives, O nives, vos amabo, 
Manete semper, vos quaeso. 


LATIN ON OUR DOLLAR BILLS 


_ The word septentrionalis is interesting. It is made up 
of septem and trio, trionts (plow-ox), plus the suffix. 
How the seven stars of the great dipper were called the 
seven plow-oxen and how a line determined by two of 
them, if protracted toward the north, will pass almost 
through the north star, is well known. You can as- 
tonish your pupils (and perhaps yourself), however, by 
telling them that they have seen the word septentrionalis 
many times. After the usual exclamations of in- 
credulity you can point out the letters on the seal of the 
United States Treasury which may be found around 
the edge of the seal on the left-hand side of the front of a 
dollar bill. The letters are: THESAUR. AMER. SEPTENT. 
SIGIL.; in other words, Thesauri Americae Septentrion- 
alis Sigillum (the Seal of the Treasury of North Amer- 
ica). Teachers who are interested in reading a passage 
from Latin literature which deals with the word septen- 
trio should read Gellius IT, 21. 


Contributed by JoHN F. GUMMERE 
Wm. Penn Charter School, Philadelphia 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US 


THAT WE USE MEMORIZATION 


Learning rules and definitions instead of ideas 

Reading written home work from the paper 

Reciting what was learned the night before 

Translating an assignment that was not prepared in class, nor 
motivated by questions, nor given a title by the teacher, 
allowing our pupils to tumble blindly into mistakes 

Drilling mechanically, having repetitions always the same 


INSTEAD OF PROBLEM SOLVING 


Meeting applications of home work rather than just repeating it 

Drilling by turning forms directly from one language to the 
other without the intermediate step of labeling case or tense 

Translating to answer questions on the advance or to find some 
anticipated turn in the story 

Using ears to listen and tongues to frame replies 

Going over advance work to prevent misconceptions 

Comparing ancient days, customs, beliefs with our own 

Comparing a simple, logical, closely knit language with the 
looser form of English 


THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 


Advenientis Domini conspexi gloriam ; 

Uvarum calcat iracunditer vindemiam; 

Destrinxit ferri flammam rutili celerrimam, 
Nam verus adventat. 


In multis Deum castris vidi vigilantibus; 

Deo posuerunt aras in nocturnis roribus; 

Et Dei lego poenam facibus pallentibus, 
Iratus adventat. 


Perduras legi leges ensibus fulgentibus :— 

Agam vobiscum sicut vos cum meis hostibus; 

Serpentem calcet femina salvator genitus, 
Nam Deus adventat. 


Receptui quae numquam canet sonuit tuba; 

Ad thronum iustum corda pensitat mortalia; 

Vigete, pedes; iam responde, fortis anima, 
Nam Deus adventat. 


In liliis trans mare natus Christus intimat 

Pietatem voltu miram quae nos iam glorificat; 

Periit dum salvat, liberantes mors nos adpetat, 
Dum Deus adventat. 


ARTHUR WINFRED HODGMAN 
The Ohio State University, Columbus 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Everyday Things in Classical Greece, by Marjorie and 
C. H. B. Quennell, written in easy, conversational style 
for young readers, traces the rise of Greek civilization, 
with special emphasis on the progress of the sciences. 
Careful line drawings are profusely scattered through- 
out the text. The publisher is G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, N. Y., and the price is $2.50. 


Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, by Carl 
Darling Buck, the result of forty years’ experience in 
teaching of the classics, is an exhaustive treatment of 
this subject under the main heads of phonology, in- 
flection, and word formation. The publisher is The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, and 
the price is $5.00. 


Max et Moritz—facinora puerilia septem dolis fraudi- 
busque peracta, by Wilhelm Busch (translated into 
Latin by G. Merten), is a charming Latin version of the 
renowned German juvenile classic. The simple rhymes 
and brightly colored illustrations would make this 
little book a splendid supplementary reader for the first 
two years of Latin or the junior high school. It may be 
secured for $1.00 (postpaid) from A. Bruderhausen, 15 
West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE MATERIAL 
AVAILABLE 
[For complete list of material offered, address the American 
Classical League, New York University, Washington Square East, 
New York, N. Y.] 
WHICHER, GEORGE Merason—Vergiliana. An at- 
tractive volume of poems which will delight all 
lovers of Vergil. $1.15 


——— —Roba D’Italia. A series of trans- 
lations, renditions, and parodies of thirty-six Hor- 
atian Odes, and also other classical poems. 80 cents 


VERGILIANA 


Here is a volume to charm the fancy of every lover of 
Vergil. Readers of Professor Whicher’s earlier poems, 
especially of his delightful Roba d’ Italia (1930), will 
not be surprised at the musical and picturesque lines 
which mark this particular contribution to Vergil’s Bi- 
millennial honors. <A series of twelve letters in blank 
verse, supposed to be written to the Younger Pliny by a 
certain Roman gentleman and his secretary, provides 
the framework in which Professor Whicher deftly sets 
his own poetic musings on Vergil’s personality and 
craftsmanship. The topics thus handled in pleasant 
discursive fashion are numerous and varied, the treat- 
ment reflects repeatedly the author’s own travels in the 
peninsula, and throughout there breathes the love of 
that enchanting Italy which, since Vergil (as Professor 
Woodberry says) in a certain sense almost created it, is 
inseparably linked with his name. As the writers of 
these letters are guests of Vergil’s worshipper, Silius 
Italicus, at the latter’s luxurious villa near Naples, we 
find, for example, early in the series, a colorful de- 
scription of the festivities with which Silius celebrated 
the birthday of the Master—the singing at dawn, the 
white-robed procession as it moved to the sacrificial 
altar, the praise of Vergil as Orator and as Poet. Later, 
the secretary sends to Pliny an enthusiastic account of 
his visit to Andes. He has much to say of the way in 
which the beauty of its sights and sounds must have 
affected the poet’s sensitive soul, bringing 


a wealth of shining grains 

Whereof to shape a golden inner life, 

Enriched by all the wonder of the world. 
In several of the letters the train of thought leads 
naturally to the introduction of translations, finely exe- 
cuted, of passages from Vergil, including the minor 
poems. In the penultimate letter one such passage 
(Aen. VI, 724-751) gives rise to a most suggestive dis- 
cussion by the guests at Silius’ dinner table of the 
difference between poetry and philosophy, viewed as 
instruments for the perception and enjoyment of beauty 
and truth. 

In Vergiliana Professor Whicher has made scholar- 
ship intensely alive, instinct with human thought and 
emotion, and capable of influencing our daily moods. 
The volume will repay more than one reading, and to 
that end is worth possessing. 

Ne GLENN McCrea 
Columbia University 


WHY LATIN? 


If you are called upon to give an exhibit or an as- 
sembly program featuring the Value of Latin to the 
modern boy and girl, the Service Bureau has the follow- 
ing material which will prove helpful. The mimeo- 
graphed material may be borrowed for two weeks, for 
the cost of postage only. The Bulletins and Supple- 
ments are not sent asaloan. Postage extra. 


Mimeographs 


37. Twenty-five interesting points about the classics—bulletin 

board suggestions. Price, 5 cents 

4la. Why study Latin? Price, 10 cents 

41b. Short statements on the value of the classics. Price, 5 cents 

41d. Shall we continue Latin and Greek in our schools? Price, 5 
cents 

154. Poster in red and black lettering, showing the Latin element 
in the words of President Wilson’s proclamation. Price, 5 
cents 

164. The classics in modern life. Price, 5 cents 

165. A reasonable plea for the classics. Price, 10 cents 

167. Miniature illustrated poster showing the universal use of 
Greek and Latin. Price, 5 cents 

177. Latin as a basis for the study of Spanish. Price, 5 cents 

178. Latin as a basis for the study of French. Price, 5 cents 

179. The value of Latin as a guide for conduct. Price, 5 cents 

184. The Gifts of Mother Lingua (play). Price, 5 cents 

186. The classics and the plain man. Price, 5 cents 

190. Some reasons why it pays to take Latin in high school. 
Price, 5 cents 

242. A Day without Latin (play). Price, 5 cents. 

249. Mother Ducere—a pageant. Price, 5 cents 

268. The values of Latin in high school. Price, 10 cents 

291. The place of Latin in the curriculum—a bibliography. 
Price, 5 cents 

327. A program for a school assembly, including a Roman style 
show, a pageant on Latin derivatives, and a play based on 
the value of Latin. Price, 10 cents 

328. “Open House” in the Latin department. . Price, 5 cents 

375. A bibliography of articles in The Classical Journal and The 
Classical Weekly on the value of Latin and a consideration 
of ways in which its educational ends may be realized. 
Price, 5 cents 

379. Is the French language indebted to Latin? A concrete illus- 
tration in the way ofareply. Price, 5 cents 

400. The Spirit of Ancient Rome (play). Price, 10 cents 

418. Directions for making attractive posters for the bulletin 
board. Price, 5 cents 

430. Rome and the Modern World (play). Price, 10 cents 

443. But why Latin?—a radio talk on the value of Latin. Price, 
10 cents 

444. Where are we? How Latin teachers can meet new con- 
ditions. Price, 10 cents 


Latin Notes Supplements 


XXIII. Latinas an aid to English. Price, 10 cents 

XXIV. The value of the classics in training for citizenship. 
Price, 10 cents 

XXIX. The relationships of French to Latin. Price, 10 cents 


Bulletins 


VI. The influence of the classics on English literature. Price, 
10 cents 
VIII. English and the Latin question. Price, 20 cents 
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MISCELLANEOUS MIMEOGRAPHED ITEMS 


Price, 5 cents unless otherwise indicated; postage extra 


8. A convenient list of Greek prefixes 
9. A convenient list of Latin prefixes 
23. Topics for a Roman life exhibit 
24. Some names of boys and girls derived from Latin and Greek 
44. A list of Latin plays 
45. A bibliography of Latin songs 
96. Stamps with Latin legends 


108. A poem for the bulletin board—Is the Latin language 
“queer?” 


128. Words of Latin derivation used in the study of civics 


138. Pupil’s weekly report card for recording English words 
derived from Latin. Price for 100 or more, one-half cent 
each 


181. Words of classical derivation in the common mathematics 
vocabulary. Price, 10 cents 


185. A list of plays in English suitable for Latin programs 
199. A brief outline of Greek literature 

200. A brief outline of Greek art 

225. A list of Latin mottoes. Price, 10 cents 


326. Bruderhausen catalogue of illustrative material. Price, 10 
cents 


336. A list of Latin editions of the Bible and of the New Testa- 
ment, which may be procured from American publishers 


347. Random notes on models of Greek and Roman objects 
349. A list of common Latin abbreviations used in English 


354. A list of expressions of common occurrence which can be 
adequately understood only by a knowledge of classical 
mythology 


365. Colored postcard of Chester—the Walled City 
385. A list of Latin suffixes 
386. Words used in physics derived from Latin and Greek ~ 


390. Bibliography for study of English derivation 
407. Dimensions for Greek costumes 


410. The Roman method of counting and the origin of the Roman 
numerals 


411. A brief description of the marriage ceremonies of the Ro- 
mans 


413. Astronomical signs with classical derivations; also signs of 
the zodiac 


419. A student’s report on the old and new content and methods 
of teaching in secondary schools. Price, 10 cents 


424. The art and practice of music among the Romans 


425. ‘‘Thumbs Up” or “Thumbs Down’’—some references as to 
the meaning of the Latin words Pollicem Vertere and 
Pollicem Premere. Price, 10 cents 


434. Directions for making a costume of a Roman legionary 
soldier 


436. A Latin room—suggestions for designs. Price, 10 cents 


441. Information concerning Latin and Greek phonograph 
records available 


442. Latin abbreviations and symbols in medicine and pharmacy 
446. Latin words adopted into English 


A REMINDER 


Teachers of Vergil who have begun or who intend to begin the 
reading of Book VI of the Aeneid with their classes, may like to 
know that the Service Bureau still has on hand some copies of the 
article entitled, ‘‘The Sixth Book of the Aeneid—an Appreci- 
ation,’”’ taken from The Classical Bulletin of St. Louis University. 
Price, 15 cents plus postage. 


SERVICE BUREAU MATERIAL AVAILABLE 


This material appears in mimeographed or printed form. In the 
case of the former, the items may be borrowed with the understanding 
that the teacher pays the postage and returns the material within two 
weeks after its receipt, or they may be purchased for 5 cents each 
unless another price 1s stated. Printed items, however, known as 
Latin Notes SUPPLEMENTS and BULLETINS are not sent out as 
loans but must be purchased at the prices indicated. The material 
ts listed in Leaflets published at the end of each school year, and 
containing a summary of items which have been announced in the 
Latin Notes for the year. These Leaflets are sent out free of charge. 


I. In Mimeographed Form 


(Numbering is continued from the March issue.) 


453. The Red Plume, a play in English dealing with 
the warrior maid Camilla. By Lillian B. 
Lawler, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 
Price, 10 cents. 


II. Latin Notes Supplements 


Fifty-one are now available. For classified list of 
titles and prices, see December issue of Latin Notes. 


III. Bulletins 


Twenty-seven are now available. For classified list 
of titles and prices, see December issue of Latin Notes. 


IV. Pictures 


For list of 314 prints, classified by sets, see Leaflets 
VII and VIII (sent free of charge). Price of prints, 
5 cents each. Discounts for quantities. The Service 
Bureau also has three large blank scrapbooks, suitable 
for mounting pictures—VERGIL, ROME AND THE Ro- 
MANS, and Practica Usrs or Latin. Price, $1.50 


each. 
V. Wall Posters 


I. A free translation in large type of THE OaTH oF 
THE YOUNG MEN or ATHENS. An inspiring re- 
minder of ancient patriotism, suitable for the 
bulletin board of any classroom or library. Price, 
50 cents. 


II. A small colorful poster, showing in red type the 
various possible meanings of the word res in the 
Manilian Law oration of Cicero. An incentive to 
good translation. Price, 15 cents. 


VI. Games 


I. The description of a game called ROTA, played 
by the Romans (illustrated). Price, 5 cents. 


